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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

MAY, 1919 

PEACE WITH VICTORY 



IT will be peace with victory. Be sure of that. Amid 
the multitude of wild and whirling words, which darken 
counsel, that fact stands regnant and supreme. There will 
be peace with victory. 

We do not, it is true, know at this early writing what 
will be the details of the treaty which, after innumerable 
postponements, is promised to be made public before these 
pages meet their readers' eyes. The exigencies of " open 
covenants, openly arrived at," seem to require a cryptic 
secrecy. That treaty may, as it should, secure a peace 

Proud, to meet a people proud, 

With eyes that tell of triumph tasted. 

Or it may — God forgive the abhorrent possibility! — pro- 
vide for a negotiated peace, a patched-up peace, a peace in 
which the wrongs of the injured will not be righted and the 
crimes of the guilty will not be punished. It may be a peace 
so based on compromise with sin as to contain within itself 
the pregnant menaces of future wars. It may be a peace of 
pusillanimous surrender to Boches' bluster and Bolshev- 
ists' blackmail. 

Yet, in what must after all ever be to Americans the 
supreme sense, it will be peace with victory; for it will be 
marked with the victory of American nationality and inde- 
pendence over the insidious and pernicious attempt which 
was made to subvert them to a mawkish and malign inter- 
nationalism. 
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We do not at this writing know, though it will probably 
be known to our readers before they scan these words, what 
will become of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It 
may be altogether committed to the discard. It may be 
modified, transmogrified — as indeed it has already been — 
and adopted. It may be embodied in the treaty of peace. 
It may be added as an appendix to that instrument. It may 
be left for after consideration. We do not know. We do 
not prophecy. We do not greatly care. 

But this we do care, and this we do know, that the thing 
in the detestable form in which the President first arro- 
gantly sought to foist it upon us and to force it to adoption 
letter perfect, will never again affront the American mind. 
It will not be presented to the Senate for ratification. It 
will not be " inextricably intertwined " with the treaty of 
peace so that, as the President boasted, the two would have 
to stand or fall together. It will not be adopted by the 
" Big Four," or by the Grand Council, or by the Plenary 
Council, or by any other body. The thing is dead and 
damned. And its successor, whatever its form, and in what- 
ever way it is presented to us, will be a radically different 
thing; and whatever it may be, it will have to stand success- 
fully the severest tests of American principles and Ameri- 
can policy, of American nationality and American inde- 
pendence, or it too will be cast into the discard. 

The destinies of the American Republic are not to be 
determined by any council at the Quai d'Orsay, however 
august and friendly, nor by any cabal at the Hotel Crillon, 
however secret and autocratic, but by the American people 
themselves. 

This, then, is the supreme victory which we shall have 
with the impending peace, a victory which is already as- 
sured in advance of the making of peace. And for this vic- 
tory we owe thanks to the brave and resolute men, in the 
Senate and out of it, who in the face of unprecedented ob- 
loquy from exalted sources took to themselves the words of 
the hero of Verdun, and said of the President's denational- 
izing monstrosity, " It shall not pass!" 

We expect that we shall have peace. But whether we do 
or not, we shall have victory. 

We shall have victory for nationality over denationality ; 
for the Declaration of Independence over a confession of 
dependence. We shall have the victory which is implied 
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in this country's remaining a national integer among other 
integral States instead of its' becoming a mere vulgar frac- 
tion of a heterogeneous mass of fractions. 

We shall have victory for the Monroe Doctrine over a 
proposal to abrogate it and to throw American affairs into 
the olla podrida of Europe, Asia, Africa and the islands of 
the sea. 

We shall have victory for our right to enact and to en- 
force our own immigration laws, and thus to determine for 
ourselves what aliens we shall receive into the fellowship of 
the State, and on what terms we shall receive them. 

We shall have victory for our national right to regulate 
our foreign commerce, and to say what tariff, if any, shall 
be paid by alien producers for the privilege of competing 
with our own artisans in our own markets. 

We shall have victory for the right to determine for 
ourselves how large an army and navy we need, and how 
they shall be organized and for what purposes they shall be 
used. 

We shall have victory for the right to mind our own 
business, to be free from foreign meddling in our affairs 
and to be free from any obligation to meddle in the affairs 
of other nations. 

We shall, in brief, have victory for America, as our 
fathers designed America to be, over the malefic attempt to 
make it merely the ninth part of a hybrid league. 

This victory was assured for us when patriotism startled 
into aggressive life at the very menace of the Presidential 
Covenant ; when loyal Senators pledged themselves that the 
thing should not pass ; and when the sound judgment of the 
nation, without regard to partisan affiliations, asserted itself 
in self-defence and made it clear that not even a misguided 
President could seduce it from the way of righteousness and 
safety. 
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DECATUR'S toast is apt. There have been those who 
have dissented from it; good patriots, too. If we remem- 
ber aright, John Quincy Adams's New England conscience 
protested against its spirit, though he would have fought for 
the substance of it to the bitter end. We all wish our country 
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always to be right. We all know that she is not always 
right But allegiance must not fluctuate. When our 
country is not right we must set her right, and we must do 
so from within, as loyal citizens. Indeed, it may happen 
that at the very time when she is furthest from right she 
will most need our constant loyalty, and a loyalty that is 
not passive but aggressive. Also it is to be remembered 
that when our country seems not to be right, it is in fact 
merely some man or party that is in the wrong, while the 
great heart of the nation is as true as ever. Wicked in- 
deed would it be to desert America by so much as the 
shadow of a shade at a time when she is misrepresented 
by arrogant self-representatives, and when she chiefly needs 
the hearty support of her loyal sons to vindicate her 
standing. 

This reflection comes home with mighty emphasis at 
this time, in the midst of the campaign for the Victory 
Loan. It would be idle to deny that there is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the course of the Government. That 
fact blazons itself before our eyes and shouts itself into 
our ears. At home and abroad the country has erred, or 
has been made to seem to err. It would be insufferable to 
pretend that the real sentiment of the nation has been 
expressed at the Paris Conference, or that its real wishes 
in the matter of peacemaking have there been officially 
made known. In more than one or two respects America 
has been placed in a false light before the world. Nor have 
affairs at home been better. Detestable policies have been 
pursued which have impaired the efficiency of some of the 
most important public services and have laid unwarranted 
and odious burdens upon the people. Railroad transpor- 
tation and telegraphic and telephonic communication, two 
of the chief necessities of business and society, have been 
made less efficient and far more expensive ; in the presence 
of unexampled plenty of supplies the cost of food is 
maintained at exorbitant figures ; and onerous taxes burden 
even the humblest and the richest households. In such 
circumstances, what answer is to be given to the Admin- 
istration which in one breath refuses to give the elected 
representatives of the people opportunity to abate their 
evils, and in the next asks for the subscription of an 
enormous loan? 

The answer is unhesitating and emphatic. We must 
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subscribe that loan as promptly and as fully as we should 
do if all these things to which we take exception had been 
ordered exactly to our liking. " Right or wrong, Our 
Country! " That is the only spirit worthy of an American 
citizen. It is the only course worthy of a practical and 
prudent business man. Three primary reasons, widely 
different in character, urgently demand it. 

The first, of course, is that of simple patriotism. It has 
always been our boast that while we might have our differ- 
ences among ourselves at home, toward the rest of the 
world we show a united front. There is no room for party 
politics in foreign relations. So in the war we knew no 
party. The names of Republican and Democrat did not 
pass the three-mile limit. Beyond that line we were 
merely Americans. But if we were thus united in the war, 
we must be the same in finishing up the issues of the war, 
in establishing the terms of peace, and in readjusting our 
own affairs at home. So just as we subscribed the Liberty 
Loans to carry on the war, no matter what we thought of 
certain policies, it is incumbent upon us to subscribe this 
Victory Loan to settle up the war and to reestablish peace 
in the land and in the world. " God Almighty hates a 
quitter!" sententiously declared a practical-minded states- 
man. The American nation must not incur that odium by 
showing itself a quitter now, at the very crown and climax 
of its victorious efforts. 

From the more selfish, not to say sordid, point of view 
of personal interest, there is, of course, strong reason for 
subscribing to the loan. Every argument that was ad- 
vanced in favor of the former loans as advantageous 
investments was quite true, and every one is just as applic- 
able to this Victory Loan. It is an opportunity to save 
money by investing it in the best security in the world at 
a fair rate of interest. Nor is that all. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the very fact that a burdensome income tax has 
been imposed upon us is itself a reason for buying bonds. 
That is for the reason that thus people acquire a non-taxable 
income. The man whose investment is in a savings-bank 
or a mortgage or other securities is taxed for the income 
which he receives from it. But if it is in Government 
bonds, the income from them is exempt from taxation. In 
that there is, of course, nothing unworthy. It is a system 
prescribed by the Government itself, and is economically 
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sound. When the Government pays interest on its bonds, 
It is simply returning to the people money which it has 
taken from them in some form of taxation, and there is no 
reason why it should tax that interest. To do so would 
simply be to reduce by so much the rate of interest paid. 
Pecuniary self-interest, both in spite of and because of the 
income tax will therefore impel everyone who can do so 
to invest as much as possible in the Victory Loan. 

The third reason is suggested by the alternative. If the 
loan were not subscribed, the result would be most un- 
pleasant, not only to the Government but also to the 
individual citizen. It would not merely cause a certain 
degree of humiliation in the eyes of the world. It would 
actually intensify those very circumstances and conditions 
of which citizens now complain, and of which as we have 
said they have a right to complain. There is a homely old 
adage about the folly of one's biting off his own nose to 
spite his face. Exactly comparable with that would it be 
to injure ourselves to spite our Government, since in the 
last analysis our Government is ourselves. Has it made a 
good job? It should be supported as a manifestation of 
approval. Has it made a bad job of some things? It is 
sound policy to make the best of a bad job, when it is one's 
own job that is in question. 

From every rational point of view, then, the success of 
the loan is earnestly to be desired, and is to be promoted by 
every loyal citizen. It will be the last loan needed on 
account of the war ; be sure of that. The subscription of it 
will therefore be the pecuniary winding up of the business 
of the war. " Let us," said Lincoln in his last and greatest 
utterance, " let us strive on to finish the work we are in." 
The triumphant over-subscription of the Victory Loan 
will finish, financially, the work we are in. Other matters 
may call for other settlements. The making of this loan 
will not dispose of them. To give the Government the funds 
needed for its work is not to approve every detail of the 
work. It is simply to assure that the faith of the nation 
will be kept and its necessary activities be continued with- 
out embarrassment. More than that the Administration 
could not ask. Less than that even the severest critics of 
the Administration could not afford to do. 



